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ABSTRACT 

A lack of data continues to hinder efforts to cure 
the problems of poverty areas. This project was designed to determine 
possible means to gather the needed data, so that program planners 
could make decisions based on facts rather than intuition.. Although 
this is a case study of an inner-city poverty area of Philadelphia, 
the need for data and the methodology for establishing a manpower 
information system are discussed in a broad perspective, so that the 
experience can be generalized to describe any similiar urban areas. 
The second part of this report compares alternative sources of 
manpower data for the area. By focusing attention on the data systems 
of large public agencies, such as educational and law enforcement 
services, the researchers found a vast quantity of untabulated data. 
Similarities discovered in types of data gathered and in problems 
encountered by the different agencies indicate that a good potential 
exists for interagency cooperation to provide efficiently an improved 
data system. (BH) 
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mance of analytical studies, the collection of quantitative and quali- 
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FORHWORD 



This report sumnarizes the findings of a research 
project which has explored the informational needs of, 
and potential data sources for, manpower development 
arid service programs in urban poverty areas. ^ The pro- 
ject, conducted under the terms of a research contract 
between the Pennsylvania Bureau of Hmployment Security 
and the Institute for Research on Hum in Resources of 
The Pennsylvania State University, has had as its pri- 
mary objective an investigation of prospects for the 
provision of tire data needed and not currently avail- 
able for planning, conducting and evaluating programs 



Additional detail on the nature and limitations of specific 
local data resources appears in Part II of this report. 
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of community manpower services and manpower -related 
activities. In particular, it has been concerned 
witli the nature and potential availability of such 
population and manpower data as are generated as by- 
products of the day-to-day operations of governmen- 
tal and private agencies serving the residents of 
poverty areas. Also of importance has been the 
question of whether such information, coupled with 
data from more standard statistical sources (i.e., 
censuses and sample surveys), might possibly serve 
as the basis for a system of current estimates of 
the economic and demographic characteristics of ur- 
ban poverty neighborhoods . 

The geographic focus of the research has been 
,»the major inner-city poverty area of north-central 
Philadelphia, a community of more than three hun- 
dred thousand persons, relatively homogeneous with 
respect to its population characteristics and eco- 
nomic problems yet large and diverse enough in its 
needs for manpower services to present the likeli- 
hood that the research findings may have relevance 
to all urban poverty areas. 



It should be emphasized that the research has 
been purely methodological in nature and principally 
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concerned with those types of data that assist in the 
identification of the nature and magnitude of area man- 
power problems rather than with the problems themselves 
or with the activities designed for their solution. 

The staff of the project has been a group of per- 
sons from various universities and with various spe- 
cializations in economics, education, social work, ur- 
ban sociology and statistical theory and methods. It 
has included Dr. Louis Levine of The Pennsylvania State 
University, Project Director; Dr. John II. Norton from 
The George Washington University, Assistant Director 
and Statistician; Mr. Dennis Clark of Temple Univer- 
sity's Center for Comminnty Studies; Mr. James D. 

MacKac and Mr. Samuel Sylvester of Lincoln University; 
and Mr. limes t Hetckc, Mr. Samuel DiKobcrio and Miss 
Carol Popet from The Pennsylvania Stale University. 

All of these have been actively engaged in research at 
the agency level. In addition, a number of students 
have served ns research assistants, the principal 
among them being Miss Ron a Zuckcr of The Pennsylvania 
State University and Mr. Carl Pink and Mr. Charles 
Ocwcl of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Especially in its planning stages, the research 
has profited greatly from consultations between the 
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staff and many individuals at all levels of federal, 
state and local government, in private agencies serv- 
ing the geographic area studied, and in the local uni- 
versities, Mr. Vladimir D. Chavrid and members of his 
staff of the United States Employment Service and the 
late Mr. N. John P. McHenry and others of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau of Employment Security have been particu- 
larly helpful. Much useful advice and relevant factual 
information has also been obtained from many others in 
the Bureau of Eabor Statistics, the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus and the various federal agencies with responsibil- 
ities for urban programs. The debt is even greater at 
the local level, for it is obvious- -most especially so 
in the data inventory stage- -that no research project 
such as this one could have been completed without the 
active cooperation and assistance of the many poisons, 
ranging in rank from heads of agencies and directors 
of research to interviewers, counselors and statistical 
clerks, who have given generously of their time and 
have provided access to their files, Mr. Daniel Fas- 
ciono, for example, Director of Administrative and 
Suivcy Research for the Philadelphia Board of Education, 
provided not only valuable advice but also such materials 
as indexed sets of the standard forms used by the school 
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system. With the assistance of his staff, he arranged 
the necessary visits to schools and interviews with 
principals, statistical personnel and others involved 
with the several data-gcncrating activities of the pul* - 
lie school operations. Similar acknowledgment should 
be paid to Mr. Henry llaschkc of the District Office of 
the State Employment Service, Mr. benjamin Rosenberg 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare, Dr. 

F. Herbert Colwell of the Philadelphia Department of 
Public Health, Captain James Herron of the Philadelphia 
Police Department, Mr. Bertram Todd of the Philadelphia 
Department of Finance, and their many counterparts in 
the scores of oilier agencies visited. 

The list of names of persons who were interviewed 
or who otherwise assisted in the efforts of research is 
far too long to permit individual citations here; they 
would number several hundred. But their help has been 
deeply appreciated. And the willing cooperation re- 
ceived from so many has been, in itself, a significant 
indication of the major concern which exists for the 
serious inadequacies of currently available urban man- 
power data. 

Responsibility for any deficiencies of the present 
report must, of course, lie with the members of the 
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project's staff. For them the research lias been a rare 
and fascinating opportunity to study at first hand- -and 
at the level of minute detail that constitutes statis- 
tical measurement- - the complexities of modern urban 
problems and the programs that seek their solution. 
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Sources and Systems 
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CHAPT13R 1 

MANPOWER INFORMATION AND URL AN PROBLEMS 



The experience of recent government programs for 
the alleviation of urban poverty has amply confirmed * 
the inadequacy of present information, both on the na- 
ture of poverty-area problems and on the means to their 
solutions. Despite the obvious successes of some pro- 
grams in raising individual incomes and living stand- 
ards by such expedients as the creation of new jobs 
and the training of persons to fill them, there is no 
truly conclusive evidence that poverty-area conditions 
have materially improved. Indeed, some statistical 
measures of poverty, such as numbers on welfare rolls, 
indicate an increase rather than a reduction of the 
serious problems of the urban slums* whose disrupting 
influences on the economic life of the major cities of 
the United States serve to amplify the already urgent 
demands for greater effectiveness in campaigns against 
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poverty. Most types of antipoverty programs, therefore, 
seem likely to be continued at great and enlarging costs, 
even though it becomes increasingly evident that there is 
no immediate way in which to demonstrate adequately their 
effectiveness or lack of it. Are tiie programs having the 
results they were designed to produce? )Jo the results 
justify the costs? Which of the al ternative- -or compet- 
itive - -programs arc best suited to accomplish a particu- 
lar aim? Have program resources been properly allocated 
among areas and population groups? Such questions are 
more and more often raised and the lack of adequate an- 
swers constitutes one of the least recognized, most im- 
portant and, perhaps, most complex of the obstacles to be 
faced in the conduct of t lie war on poverty. 



MANPOWER PROGRAMS AND THE NEED FOR INFORMATION 

The goals of manpower programs for poverty areas arc 
clear and simple: more and better jobs for a growing and 
inadequately utilized work force, and greater opportuni- 
ties for the acquisition of the skills and other requi- 
sites to fill sucli jobs. Yet the progress toward these 
goals has proved difficult, frustrating and often unsatis- 
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factory. Traditional government policies of economic 
i stimulation of the demand for labor have had little or 
| no impact on the residents of the urban slums, at least 
if the all too infrequent surveys of employment experi- 
ence in poverty areas can be believed. Such surveys 
continue to show intolerably high rates of unemployment 
and non participation in the labor force, while substan- 
tial numbers of jobs remain unfilled. The evidence in- 
dicates malfunctioning- -in poverty areas at any rate-* 
of what has been thought to be a relatively automatic 
economic system that matches jobs with a labor supply 
competent to fill them. 

Recent legislation has recognized this failure; and 
radical changes have taken place in the programs that 
provide manpower services to the residents of poverty 
areas. For example, no longer arc such services as in- 
dividual counseling and job placement available only to 
those who seek them out (the poverty-area resident was 
rarely found who was aware either of their availability 
or usefulness); rather they are taken directly to the 
individuals who need them, and that in the very neighbor- 
hoods where they reside. Moreover, the services them- 
selves arc no longer limited to the conventional ones of 
counseling and placement; the spectrum of needs inherent 
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in assisting an individual to reach employable status 
ranges from training in shills and work habits through 
help with immediate health or financial problems. Not 
the least of the coinpl i cat i o..s tr he encountered in pro- 
viding manpower services thus broadly defined are those 
of obtaining cooperation between the variety of special- 
ized manpower, welfare, health and social service agen- 
cies, all of whom might have an essential contribution 
to make in finding employment for a single individual, 

It is the unconventional nature of such programs 
and services and the lack of precedent for them that 
complicate the problem of providing the information 
suitable for their proper planning, adequate administra- 
tion and significant evaluation. Data on the needs of 
the potential clientele, on their personal, economic, 
and social characteristics, and even on their geograph- 
ic location arc almost entirely lacking. The only regu- 
lar and comprehensive measurements of population and 
labor force characteristics for poverty-area residents 
arc those of the decennial censuses, data which have 
been largely obsolete for operational purposes by the 
time of their publication. The program planner or ad- 
ministrator has been forced, in the main, to work with 
little or no information other than that provided by his 
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own necessarily limited personal experience. Ideally, 
population data for program planning and management 
| should at least have the scope and comprehensiveness 
of the data provided by the decennial censuses, al- 
though greater detail and currency would bo desirable. 
The censuses do not enquire sufficiently into the var- 
ious impediments to individual employment; and they 
cannot, therefore, provide statistical bases for such 
fundamental acts as the determination of the particu- 
lar needs for manpower services in various population 
groups and in different geographic areas or of priori- 
ties in the allocation of services among those groups 
and areas. 1 Nor have means been found to make it eco- 
nomically practical to provide current census or other 
household survey data at intervals frequent enough to 
permit the adaptation of programs to changing conditions 



1 Without doubt, sample surveys, such as those that were 
conducted by the U. S. Department of Labor in ten ur- 
ban areas in November of 1906, would be capable of 
supplying most of the necessary population data; but 
their prohibitive costs make them unlikely sources of 
information on the detailed characteristics of indi- 
viduals in the many small areas for which manpower 
programs must be formulated. Moreover, the variation 
of service needs among population groups and gcograph* 
ic areas makes estimates for the nation's overall ur- 
ban poverty-area population of little usefulness in 
planning individual area programs. 
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in the areas which they serve. While any demand for 
greater currency of census data may seem naively ide- 
alistic, nevertheless it has become more and more evi- 
dent that the annual provision of current population 
characteristics should be the minimal requirement if 
programs arc to be directed toward existing and emerg- 
ing problem situations rather than toward those of 
the past. 

If information on the population is of critical 
importance in the effort to improve the employability 
of the present and potential labor supply of the pov- 
erty areas, data arc no less significant which reveal 
the demand for labor as evidenced by measures of cur- 
rent employment opportunities and projections of 
trends for the future, and information on specific 
services rendered and on their effectiveness is an 
equally obvious prerequisite for efficient administra- 
tion of poverty programs and for realistic evaluations 
of their achievements. 

It is clear that the success of the battle against 
poverty demands, in part, the expansion of the existing 
urban manpower data system. In addition, the system 
must be made flexible enough to facilitate coordination 
and collaboration between the many agencies whose scr- 
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vices and activities arc relevant to the ultimate solu- 
tions of poverty -area problems. Not only must provision 
be made for the data requirements of local organizations 
with direct operational responsibilities in the areas 
they serve; but also for additional specialized needs 
of state and federal agencies - -of which many of the 
local organizations arc components -- in their planning, 
budgeting and other managerial activities. 

* 

SOURCES AND SYSTEMS OF URBAN MANPOWER DATA 

It has been observed that, with the exception of 
such occasional sample surveys as those conducted by 
the United States Department of Labor in ten urban areas 
in November, 1966, only the decennial censuses of popu- 
lation offer statistics that begin to approach the do- 
gree of detail and comprehensiveness necessary to the 
planning and administration of manpower programs. This 
statement is hardly meant to imply that survey and cen- 
sus data are unusable for the purpose. With their abil- 
ity to provide reliable information on entire popula- 
tions, surveys and censuses can and must continue to 
play a critical role in any information system devised 
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to meet the requirements of poverty- area programs. How- 
ever, because of the costliness and, therefore, the infre- 
quency of their provision, the data that they produce can 
make little more than a slight contribution to program 
evaluation, liven if data as detailed as those projected 
for the 1D70 Census were available today, the information 
would still be insufficient (because of the limited num- 
, ber of questions that: can be asked on the Census forms) 
on the specific needs of the poverty-area population and 
on the extent to which existing programs have met them. 

It is obvious that other means must be found to fill the 
demands for additional detail and for current population 
statistics during the intervals between publications of 
the findings of censuses and surveys. 

One possible source of population data has long been 
known to lie within the very activities that provide man- 
power services; for every individual person who applies 
to them-* job seekers, students, welfare eases and many 
others --must invariably complete a lengthy application 
form, or other such record, which nay often contain more 
detail in questions on manpower characteristics than ap- 
pears in conventional population surveys. The data so 
acquired serve the working needs of the agencies; and, 
when statistical resources occassional!)' permit, they arc 
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tabulated as indicators of the characteristics of that par- 
ticular segment of the population that receives the agen- 
cies' services. Yet these important records remain noth- 
ing more than strictly operational documents, eventually 
retired from the agencies' active files. Their potential 
usefulness in supplying t lie critical need for general popu- 
lation information goes unconsidered. This is partly due 
to the natural, and somewhat justifiable, skepticism of 
the experienced statistician who recognizes the problems 
of comparability, comprehensiveness and accessibility in- 
herent in the use of agency records. Hut the fact remains 
that supplementary sources of population data must be found; 
and, in the absence of other alternatives, there may be no 
choice but to devise means to open the way to the consid- 
eration and use of operationally derived data for program 
management and general statistical purposes. 



Till: NORTH PHILADELPHIA PROJECT: RESEARCH ON 
THE FEASIBILITY OP A POVERTY -AREA DATA SYSTEM 




The identification of the specific dimensions of the 
various information problems thus far described and of the 
possibilities for their solution was the principal motive 
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of the research whose findings are reported here. )t was 
clear that first-hand inspection of existing information 
systems was essential if the limitations of available data 
and the prospects for improving them were to be discovered 
To tit i s end it was necessary to select a geographic focus, 
a community which would be representative of most major 
urban poverty areas and whose population and service pro- 
grams would he diverse enough to ensure a full spectrum of 
data potentials and difficulties to be met. 

Such an area is the north-central section of Philadol 
phia, Pennsylvania, a poverty neighborhood with a popula- 
tion of more than 300,000 persons which is, as far as it 
is known, relatively homogeneous with respect to manpower 
characteristics and economic, problems, and which is served 
by literally hundreds of public and private manpower and 
manpower-related organizations* -if one counts all the agon 
cies, from the giant public school system to the neighbor- 
hood welfare and social services, who contribute to the 
education, training, counseling and job placement of the 
citizens. The "North City" poverty neighborhood of Phila- 
delphia was therefore chosen for study;! and all of its 

1 A more specific definition of the "North City" area and 
of the logic that dictated its choice for the project 
appears in the subsequent chapter. 
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manpower activities were recognized as potential producers, 
as well as consumers, of the much sought after data. 

The immediacy of the data needs and consideration of 
the costs of the research and of the time limits placed 
upon it dictated a pragmatic approach to meeting the goals 
of the project. It seemed appropriate to. begin by making 
as exhaustive an inventory and appraisal as possible of 
"North City" data currently or potentially available from 
censuses, special surveys and the records and reports of 
all the ai'ca's manpower and other related agencies. A 
comparison of the known data needs with the results of 
the inventory was expected to eveal what missing informa- 
tion might be most profitably acquired and, perhaps, to 
point out the most efficient means to acquire it. 

Before such an inventory could be conducted among the 
agencies at the local level, however, it was obviously 
necessary to hold a series of conferences and interviews 
with persons in federal and state manpower and statistical 
agencies in order to explore the data problems from their 
points of view, to gain additional insights into the na- 
ture and organization of the variou.s manpower programs, 
and to secure the cooperation of the agencies themselves. 
Similar interviews were equally necessary in the Philadel- 
phia area, not only with officials of the manpower and 
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manpower-related agencies, hut also with other government, 
personnel, community leaders and university researchers 
familiar with the area manpower situation. This prelimi- 
nary phase of the project’s operations also included a 
search for any existing special tabulations of Census or 
survey data pertaining to North Philadelphia. 

The limited resources of the project made it infea- 
sible to consider in detail such data on general area 
economic conditions for the "North City" as, for example, 
types and levels of business and industrial activity, al- 
though they are, indeed, relevant to manpower planning. 
Rather, it was deemed advisable to concentrate less on 
aspects of the demand for labor than on aspects of the 
labor supply itself for which accurate data are lacking 
at a time when they arc most critically wanted: statistics 
on the poverty-area population and labor force, such as 
numbers of residents of particular areas by age, sex, 
race or minority group, income, education and the many 
other categories relevant to determinations of employa- 
bility or employment status. 

Early in the course of the subsequent investigation 
of local agency data, it became evident that the scores 
of small agencies serving the "North City" area had nei- 
ther the volume of activities nor the quality of detailed 
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information necessary to be regarded as having any imme- 
diate potential as statistical sources. Hence, attention 
was focused upon the data systems of the large public agen- 
cies whose quantities of statistical information and stand- 
ardized forms and reports most easily lend themselves to 
processing and assembly. Even here, certain difficulties 
became apparent at the outset. There was no consistent 
pattern of service -area jurisdictions that coincided with 
either the "North City" area or with its component parts; 
and thus was eliminated the possibility of using existing 
tabulations from the chosen agencies' recurring adminis- 
trative reports to reveal the population characteristics 
of the neighborhood . In addition, problems arose from 
the fact that poverty-area residents themselves were not 
always necessarily confined in their service- seeking ac- 
tivities to the agencies' jurisdictional boundaries or 
even to those of the "North City." Indeed, some agency 
services are offered to residents of any area at all, 
without restrictions. It immediately became clear that 
research would have to be concpntrated upon primary rec- 
ords and upon the problems of aggregating the informa- 
tion from such records into totals for the poverty neigh- 
borhood on the basis of individually listed addresses of 
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At this stage of the research it was particularly 
disappointing to find that, while relevant manpower data 
are abundant in agency records, almost none arc currently 
tabulated. The absence of tabulations for t lie poverty 
area or for any of its parts proved a major obstacle for 
the project, since it had been hoped to demonstrate the 
potential usefulness of the data for a comprehensive in- 
formation system through the construction of estimates of 
particular population characteristics, liven more naive 
had been the hope to test such estimates against infor- 
mation from alternative sources as a chock on their 
adequacy. It was, of course, discovered that there was 
no relevant information from alternative sources. 

Nevertheless, as will be seen from the discussions 
in the chapters that follow, there are still ample 
grounds for the belief that data from agency sources can 
and will play a major part in solutions to the urban data 
problems. For such data exist in truly massive quantities 
and can be made accessible for any area. Furthermore, 
for the present at least, their translation into usable 
estimates, although no simple process, appears to be 
the only economically practicable means to supply the 
information so critically needed for poverty-area programs 
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CHAPTER 2 

DEFINING POV ERTY ARE AS: 

ALTERNATIVE CONCEPTS A N D THE IR LI M ITATI ONS 

Few are the people who cannot describe with ease 
and accuracy the slum or the ghetto, as the urban pov- 

. V-- 

erty area has been named. It is a sort of city within 
a city; and in the nation’s major centers it becomes 
increasingly true that its residents are non-white. 

It is characterized by the low incomes of its inhabit- 
ants, by generally substandard housing and by a variety 
of economic and social conditions that are in part the 
cause and in part the effect of poverty: high unemploy- 
ment, low educational attainment and a high incidence 
of health and social problems. 

In Philadelphia, as in most cities of comparable 
size, there is more than one such area. To the north 
of the city's downtown business district, somewhat 
separated from it by a narrow band of commercial, 
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industrial and park areas, and extending from the Delaware 
to the Schuylkill Rivers, there lies a slum area which con- 
tains perhaps twenty percent of the city's population and 
which is in reality a collection of communities including 
enclaves of low-income whites and Spanish-speaking groups 
among its preponderantly negro residents. To the west of 
the business district and on the other side of the Schuyl- 
kill River, there is a second largely non-white area with 
somewhat less than half the population of the first; and 
adjoining the business district to the south and southwest 
is yet a third of approximately the size of the second. 
There are still other sections of the city, "poverty pock- 
ets" as they are sometimes rather pathologically called, 
whose relatively small populations have essentially the 
same characteristics and problems as those of the major 
slums . 

It is the sheer size of the major poverty areas --in 
Philadelphia, for example, the individual population of 
each of the three major poverty areas exceeds that of any 
Pennsylvania city except Pittsburgh--and the heterogeneity 
of their needs for manpower and other services that have 
generated the need for explicit definition of the term 
"poverty area." Obviously, the limited amount of funds 
available for the various antipoverty programs has neces- 
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sitated concentration of effort on those areas where 
the needs are greatest. Moreover, the requirements of 
efficient program management and administration in the 
rendering of services to so many persons has, in turn, 
necessitated the clear delineation of a number. of ad- 
ministrative districts for city-wide programs. And, 
finally, the decentralization of manpower services to 
the poverty neighborhoods themselves lias made the need 
for geographic definition of districts all the more 
imperative . 



POVERTY AREAS AND 

TRADITIONAL STATISTICAL AREA CONCEPTS 

Population and manpower data are essentially totals 
obtained from counting persons with varying character- 
istics (age, sex, race, occupation and the like) and 
classifying them into groups according to the charac- 
teristics thus statistically portrayed and according to 
specified geographical areas. As aYi example of such 
data, a certain number of persons are unemployed at a 
given time in the United States as a whole, in any one 
state, in a metropolitan area, in a county or a city, 
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mid so on down v,o such basic units of area as the cen- 
sus tract , a somewhat arid t rarily defined gcograph j c 
entity which nay or may not follow political or natural 
boundaries and which usually lias a population of about 
4,000 persons. None of these areas is necessarily a 
poverty area, of course; and only the metropolitan areas 
arc consistently defined on the basis of economic as 
well as political boundaries . 

Area Labor MajLcts and 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical. Areas 

The concept of a labor market is a useful eco- 
nomic fiction. Unlike most markets, .it neither phys- 
ically exists nor deals with homogeneous and easily 
identifiable commodities. Hardly fictional, however, 
arc the geographical dimensions to the process by 
which individuals offer their services and employers 
recruit persons to fill their job vacancies. And 
while some groups (especially the affluent) appear 
willing to commute longer distances to work than oth- 
ers, and while some employers likewise find it neces- 
sary to recruit outside the area to which they may be- 
long, it is usually possible to draw a set of boundaries 
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around a major city such that most of the demand for la- 
bor can be filled by the available supply within them.i 
Present criteria for the establishment of a stand- 
ard metropolitan statistical area have evolved over the 
last twenty years from the earlier (and still highly rel- 
evant) concept of the area labor market. • They require 
the presence of a central city of 50,000 or more inhab- 
itants and the inclusion of neighboring cities which 
are economically and socially integral with it. Adja- 
cent counties are also included if their labor force is 
at least seventy-five percent non-agricul tural and if 
certain other criteria of urbanization and economic in- 
tegration arc met. ^ The areas thus defined are not en- 
tirely without their limitations, especially since 
their boundaries must follow the lines of counties or 
of comparable geo-political entities, and since they 



1 A discussion of the concept of the area labor market 
and its limitations may be found in Herbert S. Parnes, 
"The Labor Force and Labor Markets," E mployment Rela- 
tions Research , New York: Harper and brothers, 1960, 
pp. 1-42. A lengthy bibliography of other works is 
appended to this article. 

2 For a more detailed definition of the concept of the 
standard metropolitan statistical area, see: U. S. 
Bureau of the Budget, Standard Metropol i tan Statisti- 
cal Areas, Washington: Government Printing Office, 

mrr, ~ 
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usually i u c. 1 u J e f;u more acliuO ai’ca than that within 
which jobs are in. reality available to the residents 
of their urban poverty areas. 

As an example, the standard metropolitan statis- 
tical area of Philadelphia is composed of f i ve , count ics 
in Pennsylvania and three in New Jersey, the inclusion 
of all of which is thoroughly defensible for manpower 
and other economic, analyses; for there is substantial 
commuting of workers across the county lines within 
the area and relatively little across its outer bound- 
aries. Yet it is doubtful that any substantial pro- 
portion of the "North City's" residents commutes more 
than a few miles into Philadelphia's large suburban 
periphery. Still, the concept of a metropolitan area 
is a necessary one, even though the area focus of in- 
terest for manpower planning is shifting to sue)) larger 
multi-state economic regions as Appalachia and to the 



1 In addition to Philadelphia County with its more than 
two million residents, the area includes the counties 
of bucks, Chester, Delaware and Montgomery in Penn- 
sylvania and Burlington, Camden and Gloucester in New 
Jersey. The total population is about four and a half 
million persons. The area is somewhat interdependent 
economically with the Trenton and Wilmington metropol- 
itan areas. Por a detailed discussion of the various 
interdependencies, sec;: Richard 17. Hpps , "foundations 
of Interdependence, " bu s i n ess Review, federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia, December, J907, pp . 3-12. 
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very small and still relatively indeterminate urban 
poverty areas. 

The standard metropolitan statistical area as 
defined is pertinent to the present study for three 
major reasons. First, and perhaps most important in 
the analysis of poverty- area manpower problems, it will 
include tire entire area within which the poverty -area 
work force may reasonably be expected to seek jobs 
without having to commute an excessive distance; second, 
it offers a prototype for the use of economic criteria 
in area definition; and third, it is frequently the only 
alternative conception of an urban area for which cur- 
rent and detailed manpower data are available. 

Defining an Urban Poverty Area 

Because the concept of the standard metropolitan 
statistical area has become so generally accepted, it 
may be safely assumed that, when statistics for an area 
such as metropolitan Philadelphia are published by the 
Bureau of the Census, the Pennsylvania Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security or other agencies, the data pertain to 
the standard eight-county area (unless a statement to 
the contrary is made). Unfortunately, no such generally 
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acceptable tle.C5.3ii t ion exist:’, for poverty areas. Natu- 
rally, they will require identi fi cat : .1 on on the basis of 
economic, and social criteria: 1 ow incomes, low levels 
of education and skills, overcrowded housing , high rates 
of unemployment and of health and social problems. Also, 
there will bo evidence of the existence of a community, 
or contiguous group of communities, whose residents will, 
reflect, these characteristics of poverty with an appro- 
priate degree of consistency. But such criteria must, 
eventually become part of a commonly recognized set of 
determinants for the geographic, boundaries of poverty 
areas . 



The bureau of the Census and oilier government agen- 
cies have experimented extensively in the use of I960 
Census data as indicators of the physical location 
of poverty. i Sadly, their results have been far from 



^ See, for example, U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1960_ Ccn 
su s of Population , Supplementary Reports, Boverty^Areas 
in the 100 Largest Metropolitan Areas, PC(Sj)- 5*4 , Wash - 
ington : ~U".~S . Bureau of the Census, November 13, 1967. 
The criteria used for poverty area identification were: 
(If) percent of families with money incomes under $3000 
in li)fif), (2) percent of children under eighteen years 
of age not living with both parents, (3) percent of 
persons twenty- five years old and over with less Hum 
eight years of schooling, (4) percent of unskilled 
males (laborers and service workers) in the employed 
civilian labor force, and (5) percent of housing units 
dilapidated or lacking some or all plumbing facilities. 
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satisfying. The individual criteria arc highly incon- 
sistent as designators of an area; and, because 1900 
data must be used, they fail, to reflect the rapidity 
of change in the characteristics of the populations of 
many inner-city areas that results from urban renewal 
and other factors. In spite of these shortcomings, 
such experimentation must be recognized as essential 
if a statistical means is to be developed for the iden- 
tification of poverty areas; and the I960 data consti- 
tute the only available information for the purpose. 

Actually, I960 Census data, by census tract, do 
reveal concentrations of poverty in Philadelphia in 
the three areas already described as lying to the 
north, west and south of the central business district. * 
The existence of these concentrations may be seen at 
a glance in each of the three maps which follow (fig- 
ures 1, 2 and 3) as the darkest areas near the center. * 



1 See: U. S. Bureau of the Census, U . S . Censuses of 

Population and H ousing: 1 960 , Census Tract s, Pinal 
Report PilC ( 1 ) 116, Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1962. ! 

i 

2 These and other relevant maps appear in U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor and Pennsylvania Bureau of employment 
Security, Mali p ower PI ann i n g Re port for 1 1 ic^ Phila del- 
p hia , Pennsylvania Area , Manpower Pi aniung Report 

No. 2, Washington: U. S*. Department of Labor, June, 
1968; along with data for specific poverty areas. Still 
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Hut from the same maps it is also clear that the statis- 
tical criteria portrayed- - income , unemployment rnd pro- 
portion of non -white residents- -vary considerably for 
any given set of census tracts. The same kind of vari- 
ation could be shown for levels of education, crime and 
juvenile delinquency rates, numbers of welfare recipients 
or any other indicators of poverty for which data arc 
available. Such indicators show the approximate loca- 
tions of poverty, but the final designation or poverty 
area boundaries must be in part a compromise between the 
conflicting indications of the statistics and in part an 
exercise of more generally informed individual judgment.* 



other similar maps and data appear in: U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Income , 
Edu ca tion and U nemployment in_ Neighbor 1 loodsT^V Tnl a- 
d e_ipT)nrr Pennsylvani a , Washing toil: U. S. Department 
of l.abor, January, 1903. Data of the latter publi- 
cation arc special tabulations of 1900 Census infor- 
mation. 

1 Analysis can often resolve conflicts among statistical 

indicators of poverty. Dor example, one Philadelphia 
tract was among the lowest in average income and yet 
among the highest in average educational attainment. 

What the Census data did not show was that its resi- 
dents were largely University of Pennsylvania students. 
But the real problem with these data is their obsoles- 
cence, tor it is certain from the shifting of areas of 
residence of Philadelphia's non-white population in 
the last eight years that the patterns of Figures 1, 

2 and 2 would be much different if it were possible to 
reproduce them with current data. 
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TH13 "NORTH CITY" POVERTY AURA 



The many considerations relevant to the definition 
of a specific poverty area may be further illustrated 
by the reasoning which led to the choice of the bound- 
aries of the "North City," the area focus of the present 
research (figure 4).* Population size and diversity of 
problems, needs for manpower services, and existing man- 
power programs have all been previously cited as rea- 
sons for the selection of the area. But these factors, 
although they did indicate the choice of the North 
Philadelphia area rather than of its smaller counter- 
parts within the city, were of little help when the 
problem of specific boundaries arose. 

Natural boundaries would have been desirable for 
the area, since they can distinctly separate a city's 



1 The "North City" area as chosen for the project extends 
from Vine Street on the south to Lehigh Avenue on the 
north, and from the Schuylkill River on the west to, 
roughly, Front Street on the east. With some misgiv- 
ings, the authors were led by their analysis to a 
choice identical with the area originally proposed in 
Philadelphia's application for a "Model Cities" grant. 
The first "Model Cities" area was subsequently reduced 
to meet federal requirements with respect to popula- 
tion si 20 . However, the actual area of poverty prob- 
lems is even somewhat larger than that defined here. 
Hence the misgivings here expressed and still felt 
concerning the present definition. 
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Figure 4: The City of Philadelphia 

and the "North City" Poverty Area 
(shaded) . 
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neighborhoods. On the west, there was no valid ob- 
jection to the choice of the Schuylkill River as one 
limit. Hut the otherwise logical extension of the 
area' eastward to the Delaware River would have in- 

- - * s 

eluded an area of white, lower-middle income resi- 
dents with characteristics substantially different 
from those of the poverty area. It. was therefore 
necessary that the remaining boundaries be major 
streets, with the southern one, at least, a multi- 
lane expressway. 

The statistical nature of the project dictated 
conformity of the boundaries insofar as possible with 
the areas for which data were available. And the 
use of census tract boundaries would have been desir- 
able in any ease, because of the need to consider 
such data as those already illustrated. Apart from 
the statistical indicators of poverty, tract bound- 
aries were the principal consideration in setting 

4 

the irregular eastern limits of the "North City" 
area; and they also coincided with the choices of 
boundaries on the remaining sides. The boundaries 
of the' administrative districts of the various man- 
power agencies and others serving the area were also 
considered, but to no avail; for the administrative 
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districts neither coincided with one another nor, most 
of the time, with any statistically justifiable poverty 
area definitions . * 

The various statistical indicators of poverty were 
the most inconclusive with respect to the justification 
of the northern limit for the area; the final choice was 
necessarily a compromise between them. Botli from the 
personal knowledge of members of the project staff and 
from interviews with others at work on poverty problems, 
it was clear that the poverty area had been expanding 
to the north in recent years. The broad, straight line 
of Lehigh Avenue seemed the best choice for a northern 
boundary and was selected in spite of the fact that con- 
ditions in many of the blocks immediately beyond it were 
not apparently any better than those just to the south. 

Patterns of public transportation may, in some 
cities, constitute a factor contributory to the identi- 
fication of the limits of povertv areas; but this is not 
true for Philadelphia, where such an area as the "North 
City" is well served by both north-south and cast-west 
surface J subway lines which prevent its isolation 

The problem of conflicting agency districts is discussed at 
length in the second part of this report. 
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from the reft of the city. Moreover, while areas of 
commercial and industrial activity are found in many 
parts of the "North City," only on the south are they 
a factor in determining its boundaries. * Actually, 
the non-residential segments of the "North City," 
along with such factors as school and shopping cen- 
ter locations, contribute less to the establishment 
of limits to the poverty area as a whole than they 
do to the identification of the several communities 
that exist within it. 



"MODEL CITIES" AND OTHER POVERTY SUB -AREAS 



Since it appears almost certain that the locus of 
poverty in North Philadelphia extends throughout the 
"North City" as here defined, the term poverty sub-area 
seems an appropriate designation for the smaller geo- 
graphic sectors established within it to meet the needs 
of different programs. Recognition of the existence 



* As has been explained, the poverty area is partially 
limited on the south by a narrow band of commercial 
and industrial activities which sets it off from the 
downtown business district. 
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of such areas is essential in the development of a 
multiple purpose urban infor jYu i t J O )1 S y S 1 C Si i j 5. r (1 «i v U 
arc to be provided commensurate v.’ith the needs of pro- 
gram planning and management. The problem of def in- 
ing sub-areas appropriate for a statistical system 
is, however, vastly complicated by the alvtady men- 
tioned fact that the boundaries of agency administra- 
tive districts rarely coincide. And, in the hier- 
archy of size, they range f rom major sub -areas such 
as those i 1 J ust rated for the "Model Cities" and the 
Concentrated fmploymenl Program in figure 3 to such 
lesser ones containing a relatively few blocks as the 
"feeder areas" of the public elemental)’ schools. 

TJ'cJWodcl C iti es " Are a 

The history of the successive contractions of the 
area boundaries proposed for Philadelphia's "Model 
Cities" program illustrates well, the facts that politi- 
cal considerations and the limitations of program budg- 
ets may bo more important for area 'definition than 
statistical criteria reflecting economic and social 
conditions. As may be observed by inspection of the 
map in figure 3, the "Model Cities" area lies entirely 
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Its boundaries coincide with 



within the "North City." 
those of the larger poverty area only for a few blocks 
along Front Street; tnd, in general, census tract lines 
have not been followed. Yet considering the size and 
duration of the proposed "Model Cities" programs an d 
the information requirements for their development 
and administration, this very large segment of the 
"North City" is a critical one for the provision of 
data . * 



T he Con cen trated Fmploymcnt Program Area 

The smaller shaded area in Figure 5, lying partly 
within the "Model Cities" area and partly to the south 
of it and, again, existing entirely within the "North 
City," has been designated on the basis of 1960 Census 
data as the principal locus of Philadelphia's "hard-core 



The northern and eastern boundaries of the "Model 
Cities" area were largely matters of arbitrary choice; 
but the southern boundary along Spring Garden Street 
follows a line between predominantly residential and 
predominantly industrial and commercial areas. The 
"North City" areas excluded on the west contain sec- 
tions of Fairmount Park, residential areas of mixed 
whites and non-whites and one residential area in the 
southwest corner which contains high-rise luxury 
apartment buildings. 
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unemployed and, therefore, as the area whose residents 
may be eligible for the services furnished by the city's 
multiple-agency Concentrated employment Program. 

The Concentrated employ ment Program area was also 
the one chosen for the special sample survey of man- 
power characteristics conducted by tiic Department of 
labor in November of 1966.-* The survey showed, indeed, 
that the area's residents had serious economic prob- 
lems. Hut it also showed the inadequacies of the 
I960 Census's indicators of poverty for current use, 
since the eighteen census tracts selected as the 
city's worst contiguous set on the basis of 1900 data 
included several whose entire populations had moved 
elsewhere as the result of urban renewal. There is 
no doubt, however, as to the poverty of most of the 
people still living in the area. But it has not been 
possible to convince those who live in the tracts im- 
mediately adjacent to the program area that they arc 
any less deserving of federal assistance than their 



1 Data from the survey appear in U. S. Department ol La- 
bor, Sub - limp l oyment i n t he S l ums o f P hila delphia , Wash- 
ington: U. S. Department of Labor, 1967. Discussion 
of the Concentrated Employment. Program may be found 
in U. S. Department of Labor, Manpower Repo rt o f t he 
Pres ident , 1968, Washington: Government Printing Of- 

fice , 1968, pp . 196-196. 
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neighboi's who reside within it. It seems likely that 
similar problems will al r o arise in connection with . 
programs funded under "Model Cities" legislation.^ 

Neighborhoods in the Poverty Area 

As urban manpower and other programs continue to 
evolve in form, poverty areas of the size of the "North 
City" will probably be subdivided into more manageable 
districts corresponding to neighborhoods whose residents 
share common interests in facilities (such as schools 
and shopping centers), activities and problems. Such 
areas, however, will not be easy to define in the "North 
City" because of the state of neighborhood flux pro- 
duced in the last few years by urban renewal and by 
other forces contributing to population mobility and 
economic and social change. Yet there is much evidence 
--even within the past year- -of the development of com- 
munity organizations/leadership and activities in 

1 The November, 1966 , survey estimated the population of 
the Concentrated Employment Program area at 100,000 
persons. Estimates of the "Model Cities" area popula- 
tion are somewhat in excess of 200 , 000 . And the most 
conservative estimate of the number of persons resid- 
ing in the "North City" as here defined would exceed 
300 , 000 . 
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several of the "North City's" sections. In the event 
that community organization is followed by increased 
community control of government services programs, the 
implications for the redrawing of agency administrative 
districts- -and, therefore, for the definition of appo- 
site statistical areas --would be obvious. 

TUB PROSPECTS FOR FLEXIBILITY IN AREA DEFINITIONS 

Philadelphia is among the several major cities 
whose public agencies have been experimenting with 
the coding of street names and address numbers to 
designate the geographic locations of addresses with- 
in blocks and census tracts. * The signif icance of 
this development of address coding guides, as they 
are called, becomes apparent when one observes that 
with the use of such codes it has been possible in 
a computerized operation to translate data from 



See the discussions in the second part of this report, 
pp, 28-30 and 125-126. It should be noted also that postal 
zip code numbers constitute a crude form of address cod- 
ing. However, neither the "North City" nor its "Model 
Cities" nor its Concentrated Employment Program areas may 
be defined in terms of zip code districts. 



school records on the nearly 300,000 individual stu- 
dents in Philadelphia's public school system into tabu- 
lations of totals by year of age, sex and race accord- 
ing tc areas of residence. The computer data processing 
routines hero used would presumably work just as well 
for any individual listings of data with adequate iden- 
tification of residential address; and tabulations 
would thereby be possible for any geographic area whose 
address listings could be identified from the address 
coding guide. 1 

STANDARD J NT RA- URBAN STATISTICAL AU15AS 

The feasibility of tabulating data on the basis of 
individual addresses does not obviate the need for def- 
inition of standard intra-urban statistical areas, how- 
ever. Even if a statistical agency such as the Bureau 
of the Census is willing to make special area tabula- 
tions available for the.' cost of processing the data, it 

• » i * 

1 The U. S. Bureau of the Census is planning large-scale 
use of address coding for data from the 1970 Census 
of Population and Housing. It appears likely that 
summaries of 1970 Census data could be compiled for 
any desired "North City" subdivision. 
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seems an unjustifiable expense for each agency to pro- 
cure its particular data needs for its own unique groups 
of jurisdictional districts. There are simply too many 
such districts in existence; and there are no strong 
arguments that can be brought to bear against a gradual 
reconciliation of most of their boundari s so as to pro- 
vide some suitable set of common geograp lie units. 

The issue of area reconciliation becomes the more 
important when a multi-purpose information system is 
considered. If current agency data were to be used 
as a basis for estimates of area population character- 
istics (as unemployment claims data arc now, indeed, 
used in the construction of estimates of total unem- 
ployment) , the costs alone of producing such estimates 
would dictate making them available only for a rela- 
tively limited group of areas. Similar arguments would 
restrict any other forms of statistical product from 
the system. 

It seems most reasonable that the city of Phila- 
delphia should be subdivided for statistical and many 
other administrative purposes into perhaps ten major 
geographic units - -possibly along the lines of the 
present health districts, for which annual tabulations 
of vital statistics and estimates of population arc 
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already regularly made. These areas, in turn, should 
be divided as necessary into smaller ones Tor the ad- 
ministration of the full range of government services, 
such as schools, law enforcement, manpower and welfare 
services, city planning and the many others. With 
respect to the mechanics ef establishing 'the appropriate 
intra-urban statistical areas, the need is obvious for 
a local organization whose responsibilities and activi- 
ties in the determination of definitional criteria and 
boundaries would be commensurate with those of the 
federal Committee on Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas. Equally obvious should be the fact that the 
reconciliation of agency jurisdictional areas with the 
statistical ones thus defined would not be an easy task, 
but one absolutely essential for the development of 
appropriate managerial statistics and for the realiza- 
tion of their potential contributions to more effective 
program management. 
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CHAPTER 3 

DATA KILQU IJilM H NTS ijOR PROG RAM PLANNING AND MAN AGJSMHN T 

Perhaps tlie most, remarkable aspect of the current 
demands for manpower information is the fact that every- 
where in the nation almost all programs for the alle- 
viation of urban problems are calling urgently for the 
same kinds of data- -data necessary in analyses concerned, 
not simply with manpower activities themselves, but with 
many others as v'ell, ranging from the design of urban 
transportation systems to the projection of needs for 
educational facilities. 

Tha.t the need for manpower information should be 
so ubiquitous and that the data should have so mmy dif- 
ferent uses is explained by the variety of categories 
of information provided in such data. For example, em- 
ployment totals shewn by occupation or industry of em- 
ployment and by place of work reflect levels, kinds and 
locations of economic activity as well as magnitudes of 
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employment. The same data, if totalled by areas of resi- 
dence of the employed rather than by their place of work, 
arc indicators of the utilization of these areas' labor 
supply and of potential employment problems (e.g., the 
1960 Census showed proportions of the total employed who 
were classified as unskilled laborers two* to three times 
as high for many "North City" census tracts as for the 
metropolitan area as a whole, and this at a time when the 
area demand for unskilled labor was declining) . These 
data on employment additionally reflect the income-earn- 
ing potential of the population and, in the absence of 
current data on incomes, have uses extending even to the 
marketing research of private firms in investigations of 
the local demand for their products and services. 

Still other totals may represent the various charac- 
teristics of individuals not employed but potentially 
employable or of those working less than full-time who 
wish full-time work. Such totals can provide indicators 
of the extent of the underutilization of a given area's 
labor supply. 

All such data on area manpower*, its skills, levels 
of education, training and experience, its abilities and 
disabilities, along with data on the nature and location 
of available jobs, constitute the "raw materials'’ essential 
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to the improved understanding both of the manpower as- 
pects of the urban economic and social environment in 
general and of particular areas' specific problems and 
potentials- -an understanding prerequisite to more ef- 
fective management of manpower programs and to many 
other forms of public and private enterprise as well. 



TliJi FUNCTIONS OF INFORMATION 
IN MANPOWER PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

Valid information is an essential ingredient of 
every decision at every stage in the development and 
implementation of any program: in the initial formula- 
tions of policy and determinations of goals and objee- 

I 

tives; during the process of program design and the 
concomitant activities of planning, budgeting and al- 
location of funds, personnel and other resources; in 
the day-to-day administration of program operations; 
in review, analysis and evaluation of operational 
achievements and failures; and in the continuing re- 
visions of objectives, programs and budgets that arc 
the necessary consequence of evaluations and of chang- 
ing external circumstances, within this management 




available at time 
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process, the needs for data are, perhaps, most critical 
in the phases of resource allocation ami of evaluation 
of program results vis-a-vis goals and objectives - - 
phases in which answers arc required to such questions 
as: What services are necessary? In what magnitudes? 
With what priorities? What have been the results of 
the services offered? Have their benefits justified 
their costs? Could these benefits have been obtained 
more economically? 

In some instances the very existence of a program 
may rest upon the previous existence of data. As an 
illustration: it was in large part the statistical evi ■ 
donee of great disparities between white and nonwhite 
unemployment rates and income levels that convinced 
the public and the Congress of the absolute necessity 
for the creation of government-supported manpower and 
other urban programs. The enabling legislation for 
such programs (or the government directives which im- 
plement it) may, in turn, set explicit requirements 
for the submission of plans and, later, of program 
evaluations as conditions for grants of funds to local 
agencies. That such plans and evaluations presuppose 
the existence and availability of statistical informa- 
tion is well illustrated by the text of a Department of 
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Housing and Urban Development directive on "Model Cities" 
planning requirements from which the following excerpts 
arc quoted: 



Cities should examine the educational, health, 
employment, income, housing, environmental, 
and other problems of the residents of the' 
Model Neighborhood, should consider in what 
ways these problems are influenced or caused 
by the actions and attitudes of residents of 
the wider community and should develop an ef- 
fective program to deal with these factors... 

The description of problems should include 
quont itativc assessments or measures of their 
severity. Measures should be selected which 
will facilitate the design of projects and 
activities designed to deal with the problem 
and which can lie used to establish quantified 
long-range goals and five year and annual ob- 
jectives against which program progress and 
impact can he measured... 

While the city's overall program goals should 
be broadly stated, the)* should also he broken 
down, as much as possible, into measurable 
components, which relate directly to the city's 
problem analysis and problem measurement . An 
employment goal, for example, might be defined 
not only in terms of overall employment levels 
hut should also deal with problems of persons 
with part-time or casual employment who are 
willing and able to work full time, and of 
persons who arc not counted in usual unemploy- 
ment statistics because they arc discouraged 
from entering the employment market... 

Continuing analysis of the relative costs and 
benefits of various alternative solutions to 
problems should be carried on. Although cost- 
benefit analysis in some functional areas rep- 
resents a precise technical methodology, pre- 
cise costs and benefits cannot be determined 
in all program spheres, particularly during 
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the early program phases. Therefore, rigor- 
ous cost-benefit analysis is not expected 
where appropriate data cannot be obtained 
or where the nature of the problem defies 
measurement. However, procedures should be 
developed for evaluating program decisions 
in a systematic manner even where costs and 
benefits cannot be translated into dollars 
or other quantitative measures... * 



Such demands for detailed information concerning 
a city’s population and its problems must be nothing 
less than appalling to a planner whose principal, if 
not only, data source for many of the requirements is 
necessarily the 1960 Census. The absence of the data 
can hardly support any argument that they are irrele- 
vant to planning and management. Rather, it is evident 
that program decisions are now being made largely on 
the basis of intuitive judgments which may, indeed, be 
entirely valid, but whose validity remains seriously 
suspect in the absence of supporting evidence. 



1 U. S. Department of Housing and Urban Development, Model 
Cities Administration, CDA Letter No. 1, October 30, 
1967. 
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CATHGOIUHS OF DATA RKQUliHsMJiNTS 



The information requirements for manpower programs 
may, in general, be classified into two basic categories: 
population and job data reflecting the economic, social 
and physical aspects of manpower development and utili- 
zation; and program data concerned with persons served, 
the nature of the services rendered, their costs and 
their benefits insofar as these last arc measurable. 

Both categories arc vital to program planning and manage- 
ment, and both present major problems of data specifica- 
tion, measurement, compilation and analysis whose dimen- 
sions and solutions have, thus far, been bcrely consider- 
ed at the local level. 

It is not difficult to present a list of specific 
desirable items of data. In fact, for the category of 
population and job data, well tested models exist in the 
form of the items produced monthly by the Current Popula- 
tion Survey for the nation ns a whole (and recently for 
a S8 r cgatcs of mban poverty areas and a few large cities) 
and decennially by the Censuses of Population for smaller 
areas. The beginnings of such a list may be seen in 
Table I, where just a few of thi types of data regularly 
available from the Survey have been indicated. 
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TABIJ: I 

ILLUSTRATIVE TYPES 01 f MONTHLY DATA 
PUKNJSI1E1J BY THE CURRENT POPULATION SURVEY* 



Labor force totals by aye group and sex for whites and 
nonwhi toft 

Unemployed persons by age group, marital status, and 
sex for whites end nonwhites 

Unemployed persons by occupation of lost job and sex 

Unemployed persons by reason of unemployment:, age group, 
sex, white and nonwhite 

Unemployed persons by reason of unemployment, duration 
of unemployment, sex and ago 

Unemployed persons by duration of unemployment, age 
group, sex, marital status, white and nonwhite 

Unemployed persons by duration, occupation, and industry 
of last job 

Employed persons by major occupation group, sex, white 
and nonwhite 

Employed persons by occupation group, age and sex 

Employed persons with a job but not at work by reason, 
pay status and sex 

Persons at work by type of industry and hours of work 

Persons at work part-time by reason for working part-time 

Persons at work by full- or part-time status, age group, 
sex, marital status, white and no'nwhitc 

Persons at work by occupation, full- or part-time status 
and sex 



* Tables with these and other items of data may be found 
in Empl oyne nt a nd Harr i ngs , a monthly publication of the 
U. S. lie p nrTmcii t * oT Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Arc a_ Kconou i c_ _a nd So c i a ] _ I n tUcta tors 

Statistics produced by the Current Population Sur- 
vey (along with other familiar estimates such as Gross 
National Product) have for years played a significant 
role in economic planning and policy decisions as indi- 
cators of the current status of the economy. And re- 
cently there lias been an increasing demand for the de- 
velopment of similar statistical indicators of the per- 
formance of society as a whole rather than just its 
component of economic activity, both types of indica- 
tors would indeed be useful as quantifications of the 
severity of problems in the poverty areas. The value, 
as well as t ho limitations, of such measures in the 
identification of the geographic boundaries of poverty 
areas has already been discussed. Hut these measures 
obviously offer the additional possibilities of show- 
ing the relative severity of conditions among areas 
and, over time, whether circumstances arc improving or 
becoming worse. 

At the metropolitan area level, estimates of em- 
ployment and earnings in various industry categories 
and of ? elal unemployment have long been provided by 
the Slate linployment Service and have been generally 
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useful for the purposes here discussed. * Vet the statis 
tical methods for producing these large-area estimates 
{ have not proved adaptable to the much smaller poverty 

i 

areas. And the special November, 1966, survey which 
showed a North Philadelphia unemployment rate nearly 
throe times that of the overall metropolitan arc. pro- 
vided conclusive evidence of the need for separate 
measures for the poverty area. 

It would be naive to suggest the immediate develop- 
ment of a lengthy list of poverty-area indicators when 
none currently exist for an area such as the "North City 
liven a single, up-to-date estimate of the number of un- 
employed among the area's 300,000 residents would be 
gratifying to the local manpower analysts. But it docs 
seem clear, from such planning requirements as those 
specified in the Model Cities directive earlier cited, 
that the time is now at hand for the beginning of a 
poverty area data system. 

The critical set of poverty area indicators of man- 
power status must necessarily be concerned with the 

k 

* See, for example, the monthly n hil adclphia Area Lab or 
Market Let ter, published by the Pennsylvania State Em- 
ployment Service, containing both an analysis of em- 
ployment conditions and tables of data for the eight- 
county area. 
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underutilization rather than with the unemployment of 
human resources. The standard definition of un employ- 
ment, with its classification criterion of the physical 
act of looking for work, is far less valid as a measure 
of manpower problems in the urban slums than it is for 
regions of relative affluence. In an attempt to quan- 
tify the nature and extent of other aspects of under- 
utilization, the November, 1960, survey of urban unem- 
ployment experimented \;i th a concept of “sub-employment," 
which included not wily those unemployed in the. sense 
that they were "actively looking for work and Unable to 
find it" but in addition those working only part-time 
while seeking full-time work, those heads of households 
unde 65 years of age who earn less than $60 a week 
working full-time, those individuals under 65 who arc 
not heads of households and earn less than $56 per week 
in full-time jobs, half of the number otherwise not 
working in the male age group between 20 and 64, and a 
"carefully considered estimate of t lie male 'undercount 1 
group" (i.c., those males whoso presence in the area 
must have been missed during the conduct of the survey).* 

i U. S. Department of Labor, haijcr ho ok at U nem ploy- 
ment in U. S. Cities and Slums , h':. hfngton, 1). C. , 1967. 
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l ; or the Phi led e Jp hi. it survey area, the ratio of the total 
"sub- employed" to the total labor force- -the latter em- 
bracing the remaining employed persons as well as these 
categories - -was a startling 34 percent! While the accu- 
racy of t lie survey's results may not have been all that 
was desirable, it left no doubts as to 1 lie needs for de- 
tailed measures of manpower underutilization.* 

In addition to such measures of current status as 
unemployment, consideration ought to be given to the fact 
that the data reflect status as of a given point in time. 
Actually, there appears to he a considerable number of 
persons listed by surveys as nonparticipants in the labor 
force who have worked in the recent past or who intend to 
look for work in the near future. Many of thc rr t 'ivi- 
duals would bo included in a measure such as M . c u’ employ- 
ment;" but separate measures of the change? in status 
would be more desirable, since it is the total of persons 
needing manpower services during a given period, and not 
the total at any one instant of Mine, that is the true 
indicator of the demand for manpo\ " programs. 

* For additional discussion of the proulcm of manpower 
underutilization, see: Harold Goldstein, "On Aspects 
of Underutilization of Human Resources," Proceedings 
of the So cial St a t istic s S c ot i on , 1 967 f Amer ican* St a- 
lls t l eal A ss o cTatl oil , Washington, American Statistical 
Association, 1 97T8 , pp . 115-121. 




11a la fo r Are a Man p owe r_ A n aljfscs. 

The critical importance of statistical indicators 
in nn url> sm information system is not diminished by the 
fact that they sire, as their name suggests, only measures 
of the nature and severity of urban problems. They re- 
main essential ingredients in, hut not substitutes for, 
analyses which lead to better understanding of urban 
conditions and better implementation of manpower programs, 

No information system, however complex it may be, is 
likely to satisfy all the demands for data in labor mar- 
ket research. There seems no end to the questions that 
can be asked or to the relationships between market fac- 
tors that deserve exploration. Hut, as has been demon- 
strated in the ease of the national data available from 
the monthly Current Population Survey, the information 
obtained for use in constructing statistical indicators 
may also have major value in manpower research. To cite 
but one instance of the dearth of informal >■ on the 
nature of the urban labor market and its functioning, 
almost nothing is known of the location of employment 
opportunities for the "North City's" work force. Data 
from the 1960 Census permit identification of commuting* 
to-work patterns only between the city of Philadelphia 
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and its surrounding counties. And while the 1970 Census 
is scheduled to include a quest ion on street address of 
t place of work, cross- tabulations of this information with 

I 

residence data will be possible only if funds are made 
available for coding of both addresses. Until such data 
can be produced, only speculation is possible about the 
difficulties faced by "North City" residents in obtaining 
access to jobs elsewhere in the labor market area. 

Such investigation, were it undertaken, might be 
considered by some as mere research for research's sake. 
Yet research of this kind is fundamental to the design 
of adequate programs fully relevant to the manpower prob- 
lems they arc intended to relieve. 

Data on Manp o wer Programs and Services 

While past experience in labor market research has 
revealed many kinds of needed and currently unavailable 
information on the populations and jobs in small areas, 
no similar body of experience exists to suggest appro- 
priate data to be collected for the study of program 
activities and services. Many of the programs now in 
operation in urban poverty areas are the result of the 
unprecedented volume of human resource and manpower legis- 
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lation of the 1 •‘st half-dozen years. The requirements 
for siutdcn innovation in meeting the critical needs of 
the residents of urban poverty areas have produced a 
multiplicity of programs (often with considerable dupli- 
cation of services) offered by agencies whose legisla- 
tive mandates, communication channels and, financial 
sources vary widely. In the bewildering proliferation 
of local activity, the crucial data most urgently needed 
arc tnose which can afford better planning and coordina- 
tion of services and which can thus begin to close the 
breach between program objectives and their fulfillment. 

The organisational structure within which planning 
and coordination must take place is only beginning to 
become apparent in such multiple - agency activities as 
the local planning committee of the Cooperative Area 
Manpower 1*1 aiming System (CAMPS) and the "North City's" 
Concentrated Employment Program. Even within individual 
agencies, there is evidence of much greater emphasis on 
coordination and on better management of the competing 
programs, as, for example, in the requirement for an 
annual local "plan of action" by the public employment 
service which must consider those services, resources and 
facilities available from other agencies as well as those 
of its own local offices. 
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The solution to the information problems posed by the 
needs for coordination and for more effective management 
of local manpower service systems lies in the integration 
of data on the characteristics of the populations and jobs 
in the areas served and on the kinds and quantities of 
needed services and available resources. Data on program 
experience and performance arc obviously critical in this 
connection. But the exact form in which all these data 
must be rendered for use and the means for their integra- 
tion with the standard types of population and job infor- 
mation must be the subject of much serious experimenta- 
tion and improvisation. There are, unfortunately, no 
tested prototypes for the necessary statistical system. 

It is clear that the traditional agency data acquired 
for purposes of financial accounting and reporting of vol- 
ume of individual types of transactions (e.g., numbers of 
placements) are inadequate for the present purposes. It 
appears particularly necessary that the agencies' basic 
operating records be redesigned to yield more information 
than simply workloads and staff performance: information 
on the characteristics of the persons served, on the na- 
ture of their manpower problems, and on the extent to 
which the available services can provide for the resolu- 
tion of these problems. 
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As a preliminary effort in the development of suit- 
able program data, the characteristics of persons receiv- 
ing welfare payments, unemployment compensation or other 
types of services involving substantial numbers of indi- 
viduals could be made available by areas of residence. 

This could be accomplished with relative case and would 
provide useful indicators of poverty problems, especially 
if data could also be obtained on the extent to which 
items such as insured unemployment understate the total 
number of unemployed. The data on the various types of 
services are necessarily as diverse as the services them- 
selves and the resources that provide them. Where such 
data now exist, they vary in nature according to indivi- 
dual agencies' requirements for accounting, budgeting 
and reporting. To the extent that joint planning and 
coordinated offerings of services become mandatory in 
Model Cities and other similar multiple-agency programs, 
such data will at least require consistent definitions and 
uniform procedures for statistical standardization. 

Data for Program Evaluation 

Neither the statistical indicators thus far discussed 
nor such program data as numbers of counseling interviews 
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oi' job placements can make any substantial contribution 
to the evaluation of manpower programs. In the ease of 
the indicators, a particular measure (such as, for exam- 
ple, unemployment) may rise or fall quite independently 
of program efforts; and, from observing changes in the 
values of a particular measure, there is no way to be 
sure of the factors responsible for the changes, let 
alone of the magnitudes of the contribution to them of 
the individual factors . 

Program data on services and on the persons served 
suffer from the defect that they pertain only to the 
period of the clients* involvements with the agency, 
whereas the benefits from the services received may not 
be observable until long afterward. Here, too, there 
are problems of multiple causation; for not only may an 
individual receive help from more than one agency, but 
factors other than the services he receives may contrib- 
ute to any improvement in status he subsequently achieves. 

Finally, the methodology of cost-benefit analysis, 
and of program evaluation in general, is by no means 
developed to a state that permits specification of any 
one set of data to be routinely collected as a basis for 
local evaluations of programs. Instead, in the short 
run at least, the need appears to be for pilot studies 
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of the alternative approaches to the evaluation process. 
Several types of i ta are, however, vitally necessary for 
such pilot studies. There must be some means of determin- 
ing the degree to which any sample of persons whose expe- 
rience is to be studied represents that larger group about 
which inferences are to be drawn. The implications are 
for better measures of the characteristics of the total 
populations served. There must be procedures for identi- 
fying the various programs in which an individual may par- 
ticipate and their respective services to him- -a require- 
ment which calls for the pooling of data from separate 
programs and agencies. And there must be a means to trace 
through time the activities of persons in the pilot group 
as they change their residences and jobs. This last is, 
in practice, the most difficult problem of all. Its solu- 
tion- -if there is one- -may depend on work experience infor- 
mation from a nationally centralized data resource, such 
as that of the Social Security Administration. 

Data for Long Range Planning 

The present sense of crisis that is so often expressed 
in discussions of urban manpower problems--in this instance, 
of the need for urban manpower data- -is the result of the 
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fact that manpower problems and the data requirements 
on which their solutions might depend have been neglect- 
ed for so long. Of course, there was no intention for 
the government to become so heavily involved in these 
problems at the time that many of the existing programs 
were organized (e.g., the public employment service); 
and such government involvement in itself is as recent 
as the new crisis. Both have come about partly because 
no one in the past saw it as necessary to speculate as 
to what the problems might be or as tc how serious they 
might become. No one was fully aware, for example, of 
the extent of the migration from the rural to the urban 
areas; and it occurred tc very few that the migrants 
were completely unsuited foi entry into the urban la- 
bor market. In the absence of data, no one even guessed 
the multiplicity, complexity and magnitude of the prob- 
lems that were developing. Now that the nation is con- 
fronted with these problems in their critical states, 
government programs have had to be instituted to deal 
with their solutions; and more may become necessary, 
especially in order to create a means for that percep- 
tion which can forecast with reasonable accuracy the 
problems that may develop in the future. Until now, 
in the absence of knowledge of how conditions could or 
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would change, decisions have unconsciously been made on the 
basis of the invalid assumption that they had not, and 
would not, change. 

It is clear that statistical means must be made avail- 
able for the recognition and anticipation of emerging prob- 
lem situations relative to urban manpower. Planning today 
is necessary, for example, for programs in vocational educa- 
tion that will provide, to the extent possible, the skills 
that will be necessary tomorrow. Labor surplus problems 
that may arise, perhaps, as the needs for unskilled labor 
further diminish must be anticipated. The industrial struc 

ture that a given area is going to have in the future must 

be predictable, as well as the kinds of demand for labor 
that that changing structure is going to produce. Foremost 
among the particular data requirements for making such fore- 
casts are consistent measurements of the characteristics of 
an area's population and industry at sufficiently regular 
and frequent intervals (perhaps annually) as to permit the 

gradual development of a statistical picture of continually 

evolving urban manpower trends.! 



1 Discussion of the specific data requirements of particu- 
lar forecasting methods seems inappropriate at this point, 
since none of them have been sufficiently tested to jus- 
tify the superiority of any one approach. Such testing 
must await the provision of substantial quantities of data 
over lengthy periods of time. 
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A HIGH-PRIORITY SET OP MUl/fl -PURPOSE DATA 

Essential Tor ihe development of an urban manpower 
information system based on the pooling of data from such 
diverse sources as censuses, surveys and agency adminis- 
trative records is the agreement among the statist] cs- 
producing agencies on the nature of the items to be col- 
lected, the frequency and timing of their collection, the 
definitions to be used in measurement and classification 
of the data, and the general standardization of statis- 
tical technology. While the many elements on which such 
agreement must be reached are far too complex for detailed 
discussion here, the investigations of this research pro- 
ject into the types of data which these agencies collect 
showed a surprising uniformity among their requirements 
for information on the individuals they serve. It seemed 
desirable to consolidate a list of items most frequently 
requested. The resulting list appears in Table II. Its 
item* , were they to become available on a current and con- . 
sister.; basis for a substantial part of any poverty-area 
population, would constitute a statistical achievement 
of major proportions. 
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TABLE II 

LIST OF JI1CH -PRIORITY DATA ON INDIVIDUAL PERSONS* * 



1 

Data for Individual and Family Identification and Area 
Classification: 

• 1. Full name 

2. Address (area code will suffice if records 
can be uniformly coded) 

3. Social Security number (in the absence of 
which, name, address and birth date may be 
substituted in the matching of different 
records on the same individual) 

4. Name of head of househpld (or alternative 
characteristic to permit aggregation of 
household data) 

Social Characteristics: 

5. Birth date (month, year) 

6 . Sex 

7. Race (to include Spanish- speaking origin) 

8. Highest year of school completed 

9. Place of birth 

10. Year of move to metropolitan area of cur- 
rent residence 

11. Marital status 

12. Health or disability status 

a. Temporary or permanent disability 

b. Potentiality for employment 

Employment Status: 

13. Employed 

a. 35 or more hours per week (full time) 

b. Under 35 hours per week (part time) 

(1) Voluntary 

(2) Involuntary 

c. Name of firm or employer 

d. Address of firm or employer 

e. Similar data if more than one regu- 
lar job 
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TABLE II 

LIST 01 s HIGH- PRIORITY DATA ON INDIVIDUAL PERSONS 

(CONTINUED) 



14. Unemployed (looking for work) 

a. Duration of unemployment 

b. Name of previous employer (if any) 

c. Address of previous employer (if any) 

d. Reason, for unemployment 

(1) Lost last job 

(2) Left last job 

(3) Never worked before 

(4) Reentered labor force 

15. Not in labor force, by reason 

a. In school 

b. Under school age 

c. Ill or disabled 

d. Keeping house 

e. Retired 

f. No jobs available 

g. Other 

16. Occupation (job title or occupational code) 

a. Primary occupation 

b. Current occupation, if different from 
above 

c. Occupation five years ago 



Income : 

17. Estimated personal income last year 

18. Estimated family (or household) income last year 

19. Status as primary or secondary wage earner in 
family 

20. Sources of income 

a. Employment 

b. Welfare 

c. Disability allowance 

d. Retirement pension 

• e. Unemployment compensation 
f. Other 



* The others |gp^ on this list are those most frequently requested 
by the agencies whose records are the subject of the second part 
of this report. 
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CHAPTER 4 

THE AVAILABLE DATA: 

i 

THEIR NATURE AND LIMITATIONS 

There are three primary sources for the data cur- 
rently available to the investigator of urban manpower 
problems. The first is the family or household itself, 
.which provides information decennially for the censuses 
of population (and sometimes oftener for special sur- 
veys) and which is the origin of most small-area statis- 
tics by residence. The second is the employer who con- 
tributes employment data by place of work (usually as 
revealed in payroll records) to the censuses of industry 
and other periodic surveys . The third is the body of 
administrative records and reports of government activ- 
ities which offers statistics either by clients' places 
of work or areas of residence. 

Naturally, data from each source present particular 
advantages and disadvantages. For example, only those 
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data that arc derived from a canvass of households, ei- 
ther in a complete census or in a properly designed 
sample survey, provide coverage of the entire popula- 
tion, including domestic help, the self -employed, per- 
sons not in the labor force but available for work un- 
der special circumstances, and all such categories of 
individuals who cannot be included in employer reports. 

In addition, only data derived from households regular- 
ly offer detail on subjects such as education, race, 
marital status and other characteristics not ordinarily 
available from payroll records, the information from 
which is essentially on jobs rather than on persons. 

This principal defect of payroll records as a source 
of population data also causes the multiple jobholder 
tp be counted more than once. 

On the other hand, personal recollection of hours 
worked, wage and salary information and the like cannot 
form the basis of data as reliable as those gathered 
from payroll records. Both payroll data and statistics 
from government agencies 1 administrative records offer 
the considerable advantages of low costs and frequency 
of provision, since they need only be tabulated from 
information already contained in existing records. How- 
ever, in order that data from these sources may be generally 
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useful in a poverty area information system, two basic 
conditions must be met. First, the information on spe- 
cific individuals must be susceptible to classification 
by area of residence. Second, there must be a means of 
identifying the representativeness of such data- -the ex- 
tent, tJiat is, to wJiich the data reflect the characteris - 
tics of the area population as a whole. It seems unlike- 
ly that the area classification problem can be resolved 
for payroll data without placing an intolerable burden 
upon employers already chafing at the quantity of paper 
work required by government. For this reason, the prin- 
cipal potential sources of the required additional man- 
power data arc limited to household surveys and to the 
records and reports of major government agencies. 



• CRITERIA FOR THE EVALUATION OF 
URBAN DATA AND DATA SOURCES 



Any assessment of the 
tistics must be based upon 
perhaps, be fully achieved 
be inimical to the uses of 
goals of the data system. 



adequacy of population sta- 
ideal criteria which may never, 
and which, at times, might even 
the data and to the overall 
Ideal detail, for example, 
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conflicts with requirements for idea] data currency; for, 
the more the detailed information sought, the longer the 
time required to tabulate and publish it and the greater 
the certainty that many (if not all) of the items request- 
ed will he obsolete when they are, at last, available. 
Furthermore , ideal accuracy in measuring concepts as com- 
plex as employment or unemployment is to be * approached 
only at the increasing expense of fine area and classifi- 
cation detail; since, as estimates grow smaller in magni- 
tude, relative error usually grows larger. Finally, 
ideal comparability of data over time is entirely anti- 
thetical to the occasionally necessary changes in statis- 
tical concepts and procedures . ^ No evaluation of data, 
therefore, can simply question in isolation such qualities 
as detail, timeliness, accuracy or consistency. Rather it 
must investigate the adequacy of l lie compromise that has 
been achieved in a particular set of data between these 
competing and somewhat inconsistent qualities, the degree 
of ideality achieved with respect to each criterion without 

* Other constraints that apply to the development of ideal 
economic, end social data arc the political, institution- 
al nnt^ technological feasibility of proposed improvements , 
their desirability relative to costs, and the limited 
availability of statistical facilities and experienced 
personnel . 
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detracting from the others. Only on the has A s of criteria 
so dote rained can valid judgment's he readied on the extent 
to which date satisfy the requirements of their varying 
uses in analysis and decision making. 

The criteria for the evaluation of population statis- 
tics would apply equally well to almost any type of data 
for any geographic area, large or small. But they will 
not necessarily permit any immediate, definitive judgment 
as to the relative merits of alternative sources of the 

i • 

currently needed and unavailable poverty-area data. The 
i reason is simply that most of the existing knowledge re- 
garding l lie potential of Die different sources for pro- 
ducing data of suitable comprehensiveness and detail, cur- 
rency and frequency of provision, accuracy and reliability 
is based 1 experience gained from working with the middle 
class i >rity of the nation’s population, and not on ex- 
perience in the urban slums. One is forced to question, 
not just whether the available statistics and statistical 
precedents are adequate in their historical context, but 
also whether they are relevant to the circumstances en- 
countered in an environment so radically different from 
that for which the statistical techniques were designed. 

It is, indeed, an unhappy fatt of the present, statis- 
tical situation that most of the procedures created to 
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elicit population data employ basic concepts and meas- 
urement approaches more suitable* for the middle-class 
residents of suburbs than for the racial minority 
groups of the cities. Census procedures, for example, 
in equating the household with the family and in assum- 
ing that one person is naturally the head of the house- 
hold, must necessarily ignore the multiple-family or 
mixed groups that often communally share a household 
in a city. This is just one of many instances in which 
the minority groups in the population have been slight- 
ed in the past in order to obtain optimal data on t lie 
majority. At present, however, it is precisely these 
slighted minority groups which have been given highest 
priority for manpower service programs: the hard-core 
unemployed and those handicapped by their lack of edu- 
cation and skills. It is fov them that the data are 
absolutely critical in order that the planning and 
management of those programs may be viable. 

Traditional definitions and concepts (as earlier 
noted in observing the disparity between the rate of 
unemployment and the rate of "sub-employment" in the 
"North City") and traditional methods of data collec- 
tion and analysis are highly suspect when applied to 
the minority groups in urban poverty areas. Not even 
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the face-to-face interview, whether in a household sur- 
vey or in a manpower agency office, can be considered a 
guarantee of accuracy for the information obtained. There 
arc communications barriers to be overcome, as well as the 
suspicion and hostility so unfortunately and understandably 
characteristic of many slum residents. It is even likely 
that the conventionally trained statistician, with his 
orderly, logical and rational approach to his discipline, 
may be so insulated from the seemingly (to him) irrational 
behavior and disorderly activities and conditions in the 
urban labor markets and poverty areas as to fail to recog- 
1 nize the effects of these circumstances on the data he 
seeks to obtain. Whatever the case, it is essential that 
prejudices in favor of the customary modes of statistical 
operations be overcome if any full and equitable evalua- 
tion is to be made of the alternatives for the development 
of the needed poverty-area data. 



DATA FROM CENSUSES AND SURVEYS 

Neither the nature nor the limitations of the massive 
quantities of data produced by population censuses and sur- 
veys can be fully appreciated without a careful study of 
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the data themselves and t lie procedures by which they 
were obtained. The single published volume of 1900 
census tract statistics for Philadelphia contains some- 
thing of the order of half a million entries of totals 
and percentages in its 457 pages of tables. * And the 
quantity of details on population characteristics in 
these tables is only a fraction of that published for 
larger aro.as, such as the Philadelphia standard metro- 
politan statistical area as a whole or its component 
counties. 2 Correct interpretations of the meaning of 
the published figures depend on the extent of one’s 
understanding of census methods, as, for instance, the 
nature of the questions asked, the definitions of the 
classification criteria, and the possibilities for 
statistical errors. 3 



1 U. S. Bureau of the Census, li, S. Censuses of Po pula- 
tion and Housing: I960, Census Tracts^ FTnal Report 
File (1) -116717 as King ton: Government Printing Office, 1962. 

^ See, for example, It. S. Bureau of the Census, U . S . 

Census of P opulation: 1960 , Detailed Characteristics, 
Pennsylvania , Final Report PC ( 1 ) -401), Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1962. 

^ Hach census report contains an introductory section 
o:i the nature and limitations of its data. 1960 Cen- 
sus procedures are more amply discussed in U. S. Bu- 
reau of the Census, 1960 Censuses of P op ulation a nd 
Housin g : Procedural history , Washington : Government 
Printing Office, 1966. 
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Whatever the limitations of the decennial popula- 
tion censuses, those of the data from special household 
surveys have been generally the same. However, such 
data are rarely available for individual urban areas. 
Indeed, for Philadelphia's "North City," only one set 
of published resuhts exist for the period since the 
1960 Census. 1 



Problems of Obsolescence 



The time references of 1960 Census data were depend- 
ent upon the nature of the information to be recorded on 
the individual questionnaires. l : or example, employment 
status was determined for the week immediately preceding 
the enumeration. There was a question on the total num- 
ber of weeks during 19S9 in which a person worked; and 
income was recorded for the entire year of 1959. Age was 
•represented by month and year of birth and was tabulated 



1 These data, from the November, 1966, survey, conducted 
in the Concentrated Employment Program area in Phila* 
dclphia by the U. S. Department of l.abor and the Penn- 
sylvania Bureau of Employment Security, appear in: U. S. 
Department of Labor, Sub -Empl oyment in the Slum s of 
Philadelphia , Washington: U. S. Department of Labor, 
1967. The relatively small sample of households inter- 
viewed precluded estimates of detailed population char- 
acteristics. 




on the basis of completed years ns of April 1, 1900; and 
most other data were reported as of approximately the 
same date. Obviously, some of the totals derived from 
such information were almost immediately obsolete because 
of such influences as seasonal changes in the factors af- 
fecting economic activity. This fact does not lessen in 
any way the importance of the data for purposes of his- 
torical analysis. Their publication a year or more af- 
ter the time period they represented made them primarily 
descriptions of the past to be compared among areas as 
indicators of relative status then prevailing and to be 
studied, together with 1950 Census data and those forth- 
coming in 1970, in the hope of observing trends. 

In the absence of current data, measurement of the 
extent of the obsolescence of the 1960 Census data is 
impossible. Seasonal fluctuations may be observed in 
the monthly employment and unemployment data provided 
for the eight -county metropolitan area by the Pennsylva- 
nia Bureau of Employment Security; but the patterns of 
such fluctuations are not necessarily applicable to the 
particular employment and unemployment totals of the 
"North City." Moreover, while there is no doubt that 
urban renewal and other factors have produced major 
changes in the areas of residence of Philadelphia's 
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population, one can only speculate about the impact of 
these population shifts as they way be reflected in the 
changing levels of income and other characteristics of 
the "North City’s" present residents. 

Res ponsc Error an d Samp 1 in g _ Variabi li^y. 

It is often and validly asserted that United States 
government statistics arc among the best available to 
any nation. Yet independent groups, such as the Gordon 
Committee, 1 have investigated the adequacy of government 
statistical programs and have agreed that there arc also 
significant deficiencies and omissions in tire data pro* 
vided by current information systems. Such criticism 
becomes greatly magnified when attention is turned from 
national aggregate totals to their small*area components 
in which error may become a serious problem, since there 
is less opportunity for its elimination by "offsetting" 
in the summation process. 



1 The Gordon Committee, as it was popularly called, was 
officially known as the President’s Committee to Ap- 
praise Employment and Unemployment Statistics. Its 
report, Me asurin g Employme nt a n d Une mpl oym ent (Wash- 
ington: Government "Printing Office - , 1962) should be 
required reading for anyone interested in manpower 
data . 
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A principal category o', errors in census and survey 
statistics arises from such sources as response and sam- 
pling variation. Jirrors in the responses of individuals, 
springing from such factors as misinterpretation of the 
meaning of a question, should tend to offset each other 
as the figures arc totalled if the questions arc proper- 
ly designed and if there is nothing of a procedural na- 
ture to predispose persons toward a particular error. 
Response error is, therefore, usually minimal in totals 
for large areas and for broad classifications of popula- 
tion characteristics. Sampling error (or t lie sampling 
variability of estimates) displays a similar tendency. 
This type of error, which arises because no sample is 
ever a perfect representation of the population from 

t 

which it is taken, will, on the average, become smaller 
relative to t lie total being estimated as the size of the 
sample increases. It is sometimes forgotten that in the 
1960 Census all of the economic and most of the social 
data were obtained from a sample of twenty-five percent 
of the nation's households. * 



1 In the 1960 Census of Population, only five items of 
data we ! c asked of all persons in all parts of the 
country. These were: relationship to head of house- 
hold, age, sex, color or race, and marital status. 
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At the census t l level it is entirely possible 
that response ami samp] i lig on co s nay render conpai i sons 
of certain items of (lata meant ng.l css . Tlic data in Table 
113, for four adjoining tracts in tlio heart of the "North 
City," arc illustrations of the problem. Sampling and 
response errors may have been partly the cause of much of 
tlio variation in the income, education and fcmpl oyment sta- 
tus data; and, indeed, in the cases of tlio male unemploy- 
ment totals and unemployment rates, the differences that 
appear between census tracts could be entirely due to them.* 
It is also true t • if the male unemployment totals were 
to be aggregated with the corresponding figures for 1 lie 
remainder of the "North City's” census tracts, understate- 
ments of unemployment in some tracts would cancel out 
overstatements in others. While the final "North City" 
unemployment total might still, however, contain some 
error, the contribution to it from response and sampling 
variability would probably be minimal. 

I _ _____ 

* While these four tracts are probably among the city's 
worst with respect to the cited statistical indicators, 
the incautious use of such data for rankings of problem 
severity must be avoided. Procedures for estimating the 
impact of sampling cri or on Census estimates appear in 
each volume of Census statistics. Also see U. S. Bureau 
of the Census, 1900 Censuses of Populati on a n d Hous ing ; 
Proe.cduial History, Wasliihgton: Covcnoient 1’ r'in ling Of - 
Tice, 1 966 , pp . 113-11 4 and 127-128. 
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TABLE III 

SELECTED CENSUS TRACT DATA 
I- ROM TUB 1960 CENSUS OB POPULATION , 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA* 



CLASSIFICATION . 




CENSUS TRACT 








32C 


3 2D 4 7A 


4 7B 





Total 

Population 


11,541 


16,833 


8,733 


4,264 


Percent 

Nonwhite 


97 


99 


96 


99 


Median 

Par, lily Income 


$3,611 


$3,376 


$3,190 


$ 3 , 4 .> y. 


Median 
School Years 
Completed 
Age 25 and Over 


8.8 


8.6 


8.6 


8.2 


Male Civilian 
Labor Porce 


2,724 


3,542 


2,159 


1,038 


Male Unemployed 


378 


427 


331 


206 


Male ' 

Unemployment Rate 


13.91 


12.11 


15.31 


19.81 


* Source: J . S. Bureau of the 


Census, U. 


S. Censuses 


of l’opula- 


tion and Housing 


: 1960, Census Tracts, 


Pinal Report 


PHC(l) -116, 



Washington: Government Printing Office, 1962. 




